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line were built to-day it would have its length cut in half,
for railway engineering has advanced by leaps and bounds
since 1848, when this pioneer project was taken in hand.
In carrying their scheme to fulfilment these early
engineers unconsciously achieved one notable distinction:
they built the first mountain railway. What matter if
banks did assume a rise of 132 feet or so per mile, and the
line did wander in apparent aimlessness among the peaks?
Speed then was not the vital consideration it is to-day,
while traffic was comparatively light, so that the haulage
facilities were not taxed severely.
This mountain climb on the main line occurs between
Gloggnitz and Murzzuschlag, the famous winter sporting
centre in the Tyrol. The mountain crest is 4,577 fact above
the sea-level, but the railway does not rise to that height;
its summit is at 2,940 feet in the middle of a tunnel three-
quarters of a mile in length beneath the Semmering Pass.
But to gain that altitude from either side of the mountain
entailed prodigious work. Pick, shovel, and gunpowder
made heavy cuttings through projecting spurs, raised lofty
embankments, filled gaping fissures, and cleaved galleries
out of the solid rock. The two points on either side of
the mountain are only fourteen miles apart In a straight
line; by the railway it is more than twice the distance, the
outstanding features which were necessary to render the
undertaking un fait accompli being fifteen tunnels, and a
score of viaducts and bridges* To construct the thirty
miles over the Semmering cost a round ^2,000,000, or
$10,000,000, in money, and occupied between three and
four years to complete.
With the march of time, however, the traffic over this
railway increased, hand in hand with the expansion of
Trieste, to such an extent that it proved inadequate. A
more direct route between the capital and the port, as well
as accelerated communication with the great centres of
Europe, was demanded by the commercial community.
This agitation became so insistent that at last the govern-
ment was compelled to move, and the engineer of the